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THE JESUITS. 





From the Second volume of Mackintosh’s History of England, 
(just published.) 

[PeRuaPs so concise and comprehensive an account of this once 

formidable (and, as some think, still formidable) body, has never 

yet been laid before the reader.] 


The institution of the Jesuits was a third means of opposing the 
rebellious and heretical spirit of the Lutheran age. Ignatius or 
Inigo Loyola, a Spanish Biscayan, of ardent and meditative temper, 
had imbibed a more than usual portion of the hatred towards the 
enemies of the catholic religion, which Spaniards had, beyond other 
nations, learnt in the course of the mortal feuds and fierce wars 
which had for centuries raged between the Christians and Maho- 
metans of the peninsula, rather with the fury of civil discord than 
with the more regulated hostilities of foreign warfare. He was 
distinguished by imagination and feeling. His breast glowed with 
sincere piety; but his religion was that of a soldier determined to 
defend his faith, and ready to spread it by the sword. All the 
noble feats of Spaniards had been achieved for rel'gio.. It was the 
basis of their martial renown and of their national honour. He 
who was not an orthodox catholic could not be embraced as a true 
Spaniard. Loyola and his first associates amounted only to eiyht, 
all superior to other men in enthusiasm and fortitude: some pos- 
sessed of those great qualities which enable men to produce mighty 
changes in the opinions of their fellows, and to exercise a lasting 
sway over willing minds, Their original purpose was limited to 
pilgrimages to the holy sepulchre and missions into unbelieving 
lands. Faure, Jai, and Coduri, of Geneva; Lainez, Salmeron, and 
Bobadilla, Spaniards ; Roderic and Xavier, Portuguese ; and Broet 
from Dauphiné, were the original Jesuits, of whom Francis Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies, was a man worthy of everlasting honour, 
for devoting himsclf to a life of suffering for what he believed to 
be the supreme good of mankind; and the name of Lainez, the 
second general, cannot be forgotten as the man of legislative genius, 
who formed the plan and laid the foundation of that system which 
rendered the order memorable. Pope Paul II approved of their 
institution, under the name of “ the Society of Jesus,” on condition 
that their number should not exceed sixty. In 1543, when the 
restriction was removed, they increased to eighty. In the course 
of about fifty years their number was estimated at more than 10,000, 
or, according to some accounts, at nearly double that number. They 
were neither confined nor apparelled like monks. They were 
allowed to live in the world dressed like the secular clergy. They 
were destined to preach, to teach, to confute heretics, to convert 
unbelievers, to confess dying penitents, or to act in any manner re- 
quired by the holy see for the interests of religion. The authority 
of their general was more absolute than that of the chief of any 
other order; and they were dispensed from the obligation of offer- 
ing daily prayers in public, that they might have more leisure for 
their special and momentous destination. 

Having arisen in the age of reformation, they became the 
chosen champions of the church against her new enemies. They 
used some generous and liberal weapons in their warfare. Instead 
of following the unlettered monks, who decided knowledge as the 
parent of heresy, they joined in the general movement of mankind 
towards polite literature, which they cultivated with splendid 
success. They were the earliest reformers of European education. 
“For education,” said Lord Bacon, “consult the colleges of the 
Jesuits. Nothing hitherto tried in practice surpasses them.”—‘ Edu- 
cation,” says he, ‘‘ has been in some sort revived in the colleges of 
the Jesuits, of whom, in regard to this and other sorts of human 
learning and moral discipline, talis cum sis. utinam noster esses.” 

Peculiarly subjected to the see of Rome by their constitution, 
they were devoted to its highest pretensions from feeling the 
necessity of a monarchical power, to conduct their efforts against 
formidable enemies. While the nations of the Spanish peninsula, 
with barbaric chivalry, carried religion at the point of the sword to 
the uttermost extremes of the East and the West, the Jesuits re- 
claimed the American cannibals from savage customs, and taught 
them the arts and duties of civilised life. In India they suffered 
martyrdom with heroic constancy. They penetrated the barrier 
which shuts out strangers from China; and by the obvious useful- 
ness of their scientific acquirements they obtained toleration, 
patronage, and honours, from the most jealous of governments. 
They were fitted by their release from conventual life, and from 
their allowed intercourse with the world, to be the confessors of 
kings ; and while some guided the conscience of a royal penitent at 








Versailles or Vienna, others were teaching the use of the spade 
and the shuttle in California, and a third body were braving a 
death of torture from the mountain chiefs of southern India. No 
community ever practised with so much success the art of discern- 
ing the fitness of a peculiar frame of mind for some specific station. 
Hence this society of missionaries and schoolmasters had to boast 
of the most vigorous controversialists, the most polite scholars, the 
most refined courtiers, and (unfortunately) the most flexible casuists 
of their age. 

They are the strongest if not the only proof afforded by au- 
thentic history, that an artificial system of government and educa- 
tion, formed at once by human contrivance, is, in some circum- 
stances, more capable of attaining its proposed object than the 
general experience of mankind would warrant us to expect. The 
Jesuits had not leisure for works of genius or for discoveries in 
science, to say nothing of philosophical speculation, from which 
last they were interdicted by the adoption, or sometimes only by 
the profession, of implicit faith. Though they covered the world 
for two centuries with their fame and their power, they had no 
names who could be opposed to Racine and Pascal ; the produce of 
the little persecuted community of Port Royal during its short 
and precarious existence. This observation, however, only imports 
that their powers were more applied to active than to contempla- 
tive life. It is foreign from our present purpose to trace the story 
of their downfall. They were hated by the secular clergy, and 
envied by other regulars, because they were the most potent of all 
associations of a monastic nature, They were watched with jea- 
lousy by statesmen and magistrates, on account of their boundless 
obedience to the see of Rome. To exalt the papal power, they 
renewed the scholastic doctrine of the popular delegation of the 
powers of government to rulers. The people themselves were on 
all controversies between them and their chiefs, to listen with reve- 
rential awe and unconditional subjection to the holy pontiff, the 
pastor of all subjects and sovereigns. 

The doctrines of deposition and regicide were not peculiar to 
the Jesuits. They had been taught by other religious orders; and 
the first of them had been inculcated by Aquinas himself, the main 
column of the theological schools. It had been adopted by eminent 
persons among those protestants who, under Calvin, had risen 
against the civil authority, instead of being influenced by its guid- 
ance, like the followers of Luther. But the whole odium belonging 
to some of these opinions fell on the Jesuits, the stanchest pole- 
mics of the court of Rome, who were looked on with an evil eye by 
those true catholics, who acknowled no final jurisdiction but 
that of the universal church, while they religiously respected the 
independent authority of the civil magistrate. As the Jesuits were 
a militia called out to combat the reformation, it is no wonder 
that they were regarded throughout all the reformed communions 
as incendiaries, always engaged in wpe ew overthrow of pro- 
testant thrones, and in heaping up fuel to the flames} by which 
alone protestant nations could be recalled from heresy. 

But they owed their decay to the use of the fatal expedients 
to which many of them, doubtless, trusted as the strongest props 
of their greatness. However shallow statesmen may be deluded 
by some short and superficial appearance to the contrary, it is a 
truth proclaimed by the whole course of human affairs, that public 
bodies and associations vested with legal rights cannot very long 
survive the decline and downfall of their moral character. General 
contempt and disgust are fatal to institutions which can flourish 
only by reverence. The corruption of those who profess to teach mo- 
rality, or are appointed to enforce it, is an inconsistency which in the 
course of time shocks even the profligate. The Jesuits split on 
this rock. They had too carefully cultivated the dangerous science 
of casuistry, the inevitable growth of the practices of confes- 
sion and absolution, which by inuring the mind to the habitual 
contemplation of those extreme cases in which there is a conflict of 
duties, and where one virtue may or must be sacrificed for the sake 
of a greater, does more to lessen the authority of conscience than 
to guide its perplexities. Casuistry has generally vibrated between 
the extremes of impracticable severity and contemptible indulgence. 
The irresponsible guides of the conscience of kings were led to 
treat their penitents with a very compliant morality, by the belief 
that no other could be observed by such penitents, by making too 
large allowances for the allurements which palliate royal vices, by 
the real difficulty of discovering when more austerity might plunge 
a prince into deeper depravity, by the immense importance of ren- 
dering his measures and councils, if not his example, favourable to 
religion: to say nothing of the subtle snares with which selfishness 
and ambition, often without the consciousness of the individuals, 
surrounded their narrow and slippery path. These and the like 
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circumstances betrayed some of their doctors into shocking princi- 

les, which were held out to the world as the maxims of the societ 
itself by the wit and eloquence of Pascal, one of the greatest, and, 
except to the Jesuists, one of the most just of men. The order 
certainly did not adopt the odious extravagancies of some members. 
But the immoralities were not sufficiently disavowed. The selection 
of particular cases, as matter of charge against a large body, has 
often the unjust effect of exaggeration. Yet it must be owned that 
invidious selection and even gross exaggeration are the indications 
of a proneness in the comune body towards the vice which appears 
in its harshest and most hideous shape in some of their worst 
members; and that they are a sort of natural, though not nicely 
equal, punishment of the wrong disposition which has infected the 
whole mass. 

These were the principal preparations for those wars of religious 
opinion, in which the most conspicuous leaders on the side of the 
ancient establishment were Philip 11 and the duke of Alva; while 
the party who contended for reformation were conducted by 
William of Nassau prince of Orange, Henry of Bourbon king of 
Navarre, and Elizabeth Tudor queen of England. The mention of 
these names suggests to every writer of English history that he is 
about to enter on a more arduous task; to relate events which 
more powerfully command the fellow-feeling of after-times. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Sunday Library ; or the Protestant’s Manual for the Sabbath- 
day : being a Selection of Sermons from Eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, chiefly written within the last half century : 
with occasional Biographical Sketches and Notes. By the Rev. 
T. T. Dibdin, D.D. Rector of St Mary's, Bryanstone square, and 
Vicar of Exning, Suffolk. Vol. 111. 12mo. pp. 332. Longman. 

Tue present volume consists of 13 Sermons, by Bishops Horsley, 

Van Mildert and Gray, Professor White, Dr Parr, and Dr D’Oyly. 

It is ornamented by a good engraving of Bishop Horsley, the bishop 

who distinguished himself in the House of Lords by his violence 

against the first French revolution, and by his declared opinion, 
that “ the people had nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them.” He here appears with all the advantages of those inequa- 
lities of which he was the advocate; his enlarged person displays 
his unfitness for the labours of a curate, and the plurality of his 








moment to lose. Tasked to see the dress of Azor. I had great 
difficulty in obtaining permission from the tailor. He bade me be 
easy, and rely on him. But I insisted; and the Duke de Duras 
ordering him to conduct me to the working-room, had the kindness 
to accompany me. “Show,” said the tailor disdainfully to his 
workmen, “ show the gentleman the dress of the Beast.” What 
did I see? a close dress for the whole body, exactly like the skin 
of a monkey, with a long bare tail, a bald back, enormous claws to 
the four paws, two long horns to the cowl, and a mask of disgust- 
ing deformity, with boar’s teeth! I was thunderstruck, and _pro- 
tested that my piece should not be played in this ridiculous and 
monstrous disguise. “ What could you have wishd?” said the 
tailor, with an impertinent air. “ I could have wished,” answered 
I, “that you had read the instructions I wrote: you would have 
seen that [ desired to have the dress of a man, not that of a mon- 
key.”—“ The dress of a man for a beast !”—‘“ And who has told 
you that Azor is a beast ?”’—“ The story tells me so.”"—* The story 
is not my work, and my work shall not be represented till all this be 
changed.’ —“ It is too late now.’’—“ Then I will go and! petition 
the king to consent that this hideous spectacle may not be repre- 
sented ; and J will give my reason.” 

* My man then became more tame, and asked me what he should 
make “ The — thing in the world,” answered I; “a 
spotted pantaloon, shoes and gloves of the same, a doliman of pure 
satin, with black flowing hair, picturesqnely seattered, a frightful 
mask, but not deformed, nor like a snout.”” There was great diffi- 
culty in finding all this, for the store-room was empty ; but, by dint 
of obstinacy, I made myself obeyed; and for the mask, I formed 
it myself of pieces cut out of several others, and then joined 
together. 

‘ The next morning I made Clairval try this dress; and, on 
looking at himself in his glass, he found it noble and imposing.— 
“ Now, my friend,” said I, “ your success depends upon the 
manner in which you shall enter on the stage. If you appear con- 
fused, timid, embarrassed, we are ruined; but if you present your- 
self boldly, with assurance, and with a firm, expressive action, you 
will command, respect ; and this danger once past, I will answer 
for the rest.” 

‘I found the decorator guilty of the same negligence with which 
this impertinent tailor had served me; and the magic picture, the 
most interesting incident of the picce, must have failed, if I had not 
done what his awkwardness would have spoiled. With two ells of 
silver mohair, to imitate a pier looking-glass, I taught him to pro- 
duce one of the most agreeable of theatrical illusions. 





chins is emblamatic of his capacity to receive the double revenues 
of the Bishopric of Rochester and the Deanery of Westminster, two 
appointments which were conferred on him at the same time. 

In glancing over the volume, the following passage in a sermon 
of Dr Parr has struck us as worth extracting :— 


‘It was thus that, by my assiduity, instead of the disgrace with 
which I was threatened, I obtained the most brilliant success. 
Clairval played his part as I desired. The bold and firm step with 
' which he entered produced that impression of astonishment which 
I expected, and from that instant I was at ease. I was in a 
corner of the orchestra, and had behind me a row of the court 
ladies. When Azer on his knees at the feet of Zemire, sang to 


‘In the careless undistinguishing admission of every doctrine | her— 


| 


which Christianity has been tortured to defend, no man can find his 
aecount, unless he be too lazy to examine Scripture proofs, or too | 
stupid to comprehend them. But implicit belief, whether it arise | 
from incapacity or idleness, makes no part of religion. It exposes 
men to delusion upon topics where it is their duty and their interest | 
to obtain the most faithful and precise information. It disgraces | 
Christianity, by infusing suspicions that the Scriptures cannot en- | 
dure the test of impartial scrutiny; and it seduces Christians to | 
affront a God of infinite wisdom, by offering to him a sacrifice of | 
fools, Good works are the legitimate offspring of a rational belief; | 
but an irrational beginning in credulity is not likely to terminate in | 
virtue. The enthusiast indeed expects to propitiate the Almighty | 
by the neglect rather than the exertion of his talents,—by the | 
ardour of admiration, rather than the firmness of obedience,—by 
gloomy meditations amidst the obscurities of mystery, rather than 
serious attention to the clearest and most interesting truths.’ 


The series is to consist of six volumes. | 


MARMONTEL’S “ ZEMIRE ET AZOR.” 





Tue account given by Marmontel of his Zémire et Azor, in his 
own life, has always been found entertaining, and is rendered par- 
ticularly. interesting at the present moment. ‘ When it was 
announced,’ he says, ‘ at Fontainebleau, the current report was, 
that I had introduced on the stage the story of Beauty and the 
Beast, and that the principal character would enter on all fours. 
uietly suffered the public to talk. I had written copious instruc- 
tions for the dresses and decorations: but neither the tailor nor the 
decorator had given themselves the trouble to read what I had 
written; and all their preparations were made after the story of 
Beauty and the Beast. My friends were uneasy concerning the 
success of my piece: Grétry looked disconsolate: Clairval himself, 
who had so readily played all my other parts, expressed some re- 
pugnance at performing this. I asked him the reason :—“ How can 
ou expect,”’ said he, “ that I should render interesting a character 
in which I shall be hideous ?”’—** Hideous !” answered I: “ you 
will, not be. at all so. You will be frightful at first sight; but in 
your ugliness you will have dignity and grace.””—* Go then,’’ said 
he, “ and look at the beast-like dress they are preparing for me; 
for I am told it is horrible.’”’ 
‘ The piece was to be played the next day; there was not a 


‘Du moment qu’on aime 
L’on devient si doux ! 
Et je suis moi-meme 
Plus tremblant que vous.’ 


I heard these ladies say to each other, “ He’s now no longer 
ugly ;”” and added, the moment afterwards, ** He is handsome.” 

“Tought not to dissemble that the charm of the music contri- 
buted marvellously to produce such effects. Grétry’s was then 
what it very rarely has been since; and he was not sufficiently sen- 
sible of the care I took to trace him the character, the form, and 
the design of an agreeable and natural song. In general, the fatuity 
of musicians is to believe that they owe nothing to their poet ; 
and Grétry, with much talent, had this folly in the highest degree.’— 
Harmonicon for May. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

— It is not perhaps generally known, that Protestants dying in 
Spain are customarily buried at midnight (as if by stealth) and in 
unconsecrated ground; such is the prejudice of the Catholic na- 
tives! Within the last year, however, even in that bigoted country, 
a something like reform has been commenced, owing to the indefa- 
tigable exertions of the British Consul for Granada, resident at 
| Malaga, where he has managed to obtain from the Spanish Govern- 
| ment, confirmed by Fernando himself, a grant of a piece of ground 
| for the express purpose of being hereafter used as a Protestant 
cemetery, which the Consul is causing to be circummured in a 
handsome manner; and in the absence of all Protestant Clergymen, 
he officiates as need may be. In the first instance of the ground 
being used, the lower classes of the natives evinced a disposition to 
ridicule the decorum with which the ceremony of interment, so 
novel to them, was conducted ; but at length they appcared to view 
| it with very different feelings! Formerly, our Protestant country- 
| men dying at Malaga were carried in the dead of the night to the 
i sea-shore, and buried at low-water mark, lest the dogs or other 
animals should disturb the bodies !—J. T. 





— An elderly lady residing at Southernsay, asked Tomkins, 
what sort of a tree the tree of liberty was? ‘* A pop’/ar tree, 
ma’am,”’ was the immediate reply of our sagacious friend.—Eweter 
Gazelle. 
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Trt1an.— Adjoining to this (the Pisani) palace, is one which 
formerly belonged to the Barberigo palace, and which is still 
honoured as the residence of Titian. The windows of the apart- 
ment in which the great. painter died are kept closed, and his 
painting-room is said to be preserved exactly in the state in which 
he left it. It is decorated with his own productions, consisting 
chiefly of bis latest works, and an unfinished sketch of S. Sebastian, 
upon which he was engaged at the period of his death, when he fell 
a victim to an epidemic pestilence, at the advanced age of ninety- 
nine !—Conder’s Italy. 





THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The Irish, who had previously worshipped one God, gradually fell 
into idolatry. Every hill, valley, fountain, and stream, had its 
presiding deity. They offered their devotions to things animate 
and inanimate. To the Sun they made regular sacrifices :—in the 
spring, when they committed the seed to the earth, “as he then 
dispels the dreary cold of winter, beautifies the face of nature, and, 
with his enlivening rays, is the great principle of life to the vege- 
table creation. ‘They sacrificed to him at midsummer, that he 
might bring to maturity the fruits of the earth; and at November, 
when they were safely got in, they presented to him a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. Of these, the sacrifice at midsummer is preserved 
in the fires which at that season are still regularly lighted up 
by the natives. The Druids, whose influence with the people 
was almost irresistible, are said to have been the corruptors of 
religion. Cormac, so famous in Irish story, saw with much 
concern the idolatrous practices of the nation. He laboured to 
reform them: but in vain. The Druids conspired against him; 
he was sacrificed to their resentment fur endeavouring to im- 
press the people with a persuasion of the unity and perfections 
of God. * * * * * The houses of the Irish were first made of 
wood, or the branches of trees, afterwards necessity pointed out 
the additions of green turf, or of clay wrought into mortar, with a 
roof covered with straw or rushes; and in this rude state did they 
continue for many ages. The church of St Kianon, built in the 
sixth century, was the first structure of stone erected in the king- 
dom. Much has been said of the magnificence of the palace of 
Tarah, the ancient residence of our Irish kings. The author of the 
Philosophical Survey, who examined the ruins of it, asserts that it 
never could have been a building of much consequence. A regard 
to safety obliged the Irish eariy to collect themselves into villages. 
These consisted of huts irregularly disposed, and placed at a conve- 
nient distance, for the sake of subsistence. Our ancestors were 
plain in their dress, a long beard was a great ornament. But the 
highest object of their vanity or ambition was the privilege of wear- 
ing a variety of colours, as that was a principal mark of dignity. 
Next to the supreme monarch, those who were entitled to display 
six colours possessed the first place of honour. This distinction 
produced greater emulation, and commanded more respect than our 
modern stars and garters, and all the splendid trappings of eastern 
magnificence. The manners of the Irish were simple. 





| 
They were | 


frank, open-hearted, amorous, proud, much given to resentment. | 


Their passions were quick and violent. No people in the world 
were more ‘istinguist 

were, in general, of a tall stature, well made, of a robust constitu- 
tion, and patient of cold and hunger. Two creaghts travelling, 
when the fields were covered with snow, were overtaken by the 
night ; upon going to sleep, one of them made a roll of snow for his 
pillow, “ For shame!”’ said his companion, “ are you grown effemi- 
nate 7”’—Crawford’s Ireland.—[This story of the snow-ball has fre- 
quently been repeated, contrasted with that of the Sybarite who 
complained that the fold of a rose-leaf under him disturbed his 
rest, and applied to different individuals of diff-rent countries. The 
reader must determine for himself to whom he will give the most 
credit. The book from which this extract is made, bears the date 
of 1783.] 





THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Kino’s THEatRe.—La Donna del Lago—La Nayade. 
Drury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—And The Legion of Honour. 
Covent Garven.—The Exquisites—The Irish Tutor—-And Neuha’s Cave. 


Tue want of novelty at the Theatres during the last three or four 
days, together with the protracted indisposition of the Editor, have 
occasioned a temporary chasm in this department of the Tatler: 
The reader will be better served next week. In the meantime, that 
the absence of the usual heading may not suggest doubts as to 
when it will be resumed, we have prefixed it to the present article. 
To those who consider the Theatre a school of humanity,—as a 
place in which all the varieties of which society is composed may 
meet, and, forgetting their artificial and even real distinctions, be 
made by one touch of nature to feel themselves akin, the labours 
of the dramatist and the actor will never be devoid of interest and 
importance. Few will be disposed to question, that instruction, and 


ied by warmth of affection. * * * * They) 


| to the present convenience and taste of society, they, in fact, os rd 





that of a very elevated kind, may be derived from dramatic exhibi- 
tions ; and fewer still, that follies, pernicious in their influence on 
our habits and manners, may by this, better than by any other 
means, be held up to notice and contempt. Of the latter effect, nu- 
merous instances might be cited, and the extinction of such follies 
be clearly traced to the salutary counter-influence of the stage. 
But foregoing, for the present, all claim to consideration on 
these accounts, the stage may fairly challenge encouragement 
and praise on the score of its capability to afford relaxation and 
amusement ; effects, however some may underrate them, that wil! 
never be thought unimportant by the considerate, or the truly wise. 
What a pleasant reflection it is, that to-night, for instance, hundreds 
of persons have been able to rescue themselves from the toils and 
anxieties of business, or even the dull routine of fashion and cere- 
mony, to realise by the help of stage illusion and their own imagi- 
nations, the glorious deeds of patriotism by which Alfred won for 
himself never-dying fame, conferred on his subjects invaluable bene- 
fits, and bequeathed to posterity an example, not less worthy of 
the imitation of princes than of the admiration of the people. 
And even though less exalted sentiments than these may be 
excited by witnessing the representation of subjects of inferior moral 
elevation, the very disposition to be pleased, which must have pre- 
ceded a visit to the theatre, is of itself so deserving of cultivation, 
that whatever may have tended to produce or increase it, whether 
recollections of past enjoyments, or anticipations of future plea- 
sures, must be held entitled to the praise which is due to useful 
incentives, from all who interest themselves in the happiness of 
others. F. F. 








New Tueatres.—A New Theatre at Knightsbridge is projected ; 
and anticipating the objection that its success will involve the dis- 
tress and perhaps ruin of persons attached to the patent establish- 
ments, a writer sensibly observes, “ What have the authorities of 
the state to do with that? A theatre is a shop where amusement 
is sold; and why should any public officer be required to take care 
that two many are not opened, more than to provide that in par- 
ticular neighbourhoods only a certain number of grocers or cheese- 
mongers should commence business ? These are matters that must 
be left to time. A community has a right to the advantage of com- 
petition in everything, and those that give the best commodities 
will be sure to succeed.’* Nothing can be more unreasonable, and 
also more unsound in humanity, than to look at one side of the 
picture only—that of the distress to individuals attending the 
breaking down of a monopoly disadvantageous to the public; 
another side is also to be seen, and it presents the prosperity of 
persons employed in the new speculations. Here are two gains for 
one loss—the gain of the individuals engaged in the new concerns, 
and the gain of the public, which obtains new advantages in point 
of amusement and convenience. It is well to think of the people 
thrown into employment as of those thrown out. If some of the 
people of Govent Garden or Drury Lane must suffer by the esta- 
blishment of new theatres, it is clear that by refusing the establish- 
ment of such theatres, there is another set of persons kept out of 
employment who would find employment in them. Thus, if in any 
case individuals are to suffer either by the monopoly or the injury 
of the monopoly, it is surely best that the public benefit should 
determine the question. As the patent theatres are not thriving 
properties, because their scale, plan, and management are not suited 


fewer persons than would be employed were the stage as flourishing 
as competition, securing public satisfaction and public favour, would 
render it. Supposing the old diligences, that travelled five-and- 
twenty miles a day, had enjoyed protecting patents, there would 
clearly have been fewer travellers than are now flying over the 
country. Improved convenience and adaptation to taste, produce 
an increased demand. By arbitrarily maintaining and giving a false 
encouragement to an unprofitable system, a market is prevented, 
and a failing trade carried on in a narrow space in place of it; 


_ various energies and applications of industry are thus refused ~_ 
e 


and reward, individuals lose opportunities of employment, and t 
public the advantage which would result from leaving the field open 
to improvement.—New Monthly Magazine for May.—{The pro- 
jectors of this undertaking are said to be Messrs Abbott, Ward, and 
Egerton.} 


Tue Pritosopuy or THe Ripicutovus.—Savace Royaury.— 
When the unfortunate King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands 
were in this country, they were taken to see Pizarro and a panto- 
mime at Drury-Lane. Uninitiated in civilized feelings, however, 
the poor barbaric Sovereigns laughed heartily at the heroic deeds 
of Rolla and the maternal sorrows of Cora, whilst they never stirred 
a muscle at all the antics of the Clown, which they seemed to regard 
quite as “ serious business.” It would puzzle a philosopher (unless 
he were a Sandwich Island one) to account for this unusual effect 
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of tragedy and pantomime.—[Their Majesties of the Sandwich 
Islands were not, perhaps, quite so absurd and irrational in the 
allotment of their laughter and gravity as the above paragraph 
seems dis; to represent them. [If it be true, it is what Mr 
Coleridge would call a psycological curiosity. Perhaps their 
laughter at the heroic deeds of Rolla and the maternal sorrows of 
Cora was occasioned by a consciousness that it was all acting. 
Garrick himself is said to have made a joke of the exquisite pathos 
which he threw into the character of Lear, and to have laughed 
aside at the tears of the audience. By laughter, perhaps, these poor 
barbaric sovereigns expressed their approbation of the actors, or by 
laughter they may have shown that they saw through the hollow- 
ness of the pretence. Every one knows that a tragedy so per- 
formed as to be laughable, is, of all ludicrous exhibitions, the most 
ludicrous. But how are we to account for their gravity at the pan- 
tomime? They saw more deeply into it than nine-tenths of the 
spectators. They saw that it was, indeed, a serious business ; they 
saw that the actors underwent much toil, and they pitied the 
labourers; or, peradventure, they did not know what it meant; or 
they might have had some compassion on the Clown, apprehending 
that he might break or dislocate his limbs; or, lastly, they might 
have imagined that so wise and enlightened a people as the English 
would not have exhibited such a spectacle but for some allegorical 
meaning, which they of the Sandwich Islands could not fathom, 
and they might have looked serious in the mere effort to ascertain 
the object of it.|— Atlas. 








TO THE READER, 

We have now before us, for regular notice (in addition to the brief ones that may 
be taken in the mean while), the second volume of ‘ Mackintosh’s History of Euz- 
land,’ the Poems of Mr Landor, ‘ Tales from the German of Tieck,’ ‘ Keightley’s 
Mythology,’ Mr Knowles’s New Tragedy, the opening numbers of two new maga- 
zines (the FNGLisHMaN and Merropo.itanN), the second volume of ‘ A Retro- 
svect of Public Affairs,’ &c. The Editor will resumejhis pen on these and other 
— at the beginning of the week. : 

gentleman is thanked who sent us the Old Play-bill of the New Farce. It 
will appear, with due notice, at the same time. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 
ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 


(By Mr Know es.) 
The Masic by Mr T. Co ke. 








English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Edrie, Mr Younge. E ,» Mr Thompson. _Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, MrSinclair. | Oswald, Mr Jlonner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit, 
Guthrum, Mr Cooper. Amunid, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, MrHoward. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
ln the course of the Evening, His Majesty’s ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 
Cooke ; and Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell.’ 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
HOFER. 
(By Mr PLancue.] 
Bertha, Miss Pearson. Josephine Negretti, Miss Russell. 
ee, rs Newcombe. 

Peasants—Therése, Mrs Bedford. Maria, 
Bavarians—The Commandant of Innspruck, MrThompson. __ Batz, Mr Salter. 

Colonel Donner, Mr Bland. Her Stetten, Mr Webster. 
Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr Phillips. 

Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr Bedford. 

Stephen, Mr Tayleure. 


Miss Faucit. 


Gottlieb, Mr Yarnold. 
Walther, M: Sinclair. 
Karl, Miss Chikini. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Creat; a Ballet; and The Legion of Honour. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 


LES PROJETS DE MARIAGE. 
Comédie en Un Acte, de M. A. Duvat. 

Rosuline, Mlle. Jamain. 

M. ane, M, Préval. Germency, M. Peliasié. 


Belmont, M. Alfred. 
edro, M. Laporte. 


Jn Domestique, M. Granville. 
Suivie de 


MALVINA; OU, UN MARIAGE D’INCLINATION. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Deux Actes, de M. Scrise. 

Waivina, Mile. L. Fay. Marie, Mlle. Florval. Catherine, Mme. Baudin. 

M. Dubreuil, M. St Aubert. Arved Dubreuil, M. Paulin. 

M.de Barentin, M., Alfred. 
On Finira par 
LA MARRAINE. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Un Acte, de M. Scuise. 

Marriane, Mile. L. Fay. Cécile, Mine. Gamard. 

Fdaouard, M. Paulin. M. de Jordy, M. St Aubert. Champenoux, M. Laporte. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part l.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1330-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 

Part U.— The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New Monopolyic e Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 

Madame Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini ; 
Si Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon : 
Beau Flamington ; aud Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





Fatima, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE, 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
[Adapted by Sir Georce Smarrt.] 
Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Hortor 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 
After which, the Interlude of 
A DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 
Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Miss E. Tree. Mrs Davies, Mrs Tayleure. 
Colonel Freelove, Mr Abbott. Lord Rivers, Mr Duruset. James, Mr Barnes. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 





| 
| 


Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
[By Mr Peake.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G Bennett. 


Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack a Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 





To-morrow, The Exquisites; and The Romance of a Day. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND ; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
[By Mr THomPson.] 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, Mr C. Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Goug): 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Blooms! » Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Vr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailor, &c. 


After which, 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
[By MassinGeERr,] 


Lady Allworth, Miss M. C. Poole. Margaret, Miss Vincent. 
Froth, Miss Nicol. Tabitha, Miss Rumens. Abiga!, Miss Jordan. 
Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Osbaldiston. Lord Lovel, Mr Gough. 
Wellborn, Mr C. Hill. Allworth, Mr Honoer. 
Justice Greedy, Mr Vale. Marrall, Mr Williams. Tapwell, Mr Hobbs. 
. Order, Mr Lee. Amble, Mr ers. 
Vintner, Mr Collier. Watchall, Mr Maitland. Furnace, Mr Webb. 
Welldo, Mr Young. Tailor, Mr Asbury. 
To conclude with a Romantic Melo-Drama, entitled 
THE BROKEN SWORD. 
[By W. Dimonp, Esq.] 
Stella, Miss Somerville. Jacintha, Miss Jordan. 
Ninna, Miss Rumens. Jannette, Miss Boden. 
Rosa, Miss R. Boden. Baron Maraldi, MrGough, Captain Zavior, Mr Williams. 
Col. Rigolio, Mr D. Pitt. Claudio, Mr Houner. Pedro, Mr Thom 7 
Pablo, Mr Vale. Fsteven de Burgos, MrC. Hill. Myrtillo, Mlle. ier. 
Fabio, Mr Smith. Nicaro, Mr Boulanger. Bartolo, MrJones. Thomaso, Mr Wild. 


Rosara, Miss Vincent. 
Beatrice, Miss Nicol. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Serious Drama, in ‘I'wo Acts, called 


THE DANISH WIFE. 
(By Mr M‘Farren,) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 

The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. Maurice, Mr Barnett. Godfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 


And a New Divertissement Ballet, entitled 


THE PATRIOTS OF POLAND. 
With New Music by Mr Harroway. 
The principal Characters by Mile. Celeste, Mlle. Constance, 
Mile. Josephine, Mr H. Cooke, MrSeymour, and the Corps de Ballet. 


After which a New Comic Operetta, called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
{By Mr Raymonp.} 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Douna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. 
Don Frederick, Mr &. Seguin 
Musquito Panza, 


: Florine, Mrs Huby. 
Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 
THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Haines.] 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste, 
Madame Beanvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
_ The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dervsaix, Mr Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wiikinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, a New (verture by Spohr, Mehul’s Overture to 
‘Les Deux Aveughs,’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 








AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow's 
Scenes in the Circle—The White and the Black 
Bear. 

Cosure THeatre.—Devil’s Ducat—Peter Bell—Red 
Banner. 
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